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extraordinary order to the students and I must believe that
you didn't realize what you wrote,"
"Mr. Minister/' answered the general, "I write nothing
which I have not thought over previously."
"Yes, I had thought it out, and if I had to write it over
again/* he told his friends, "I wouldn't even change a
comma."
In the speech was summarized the work of the Academy,
that which had been done and that which was promised for
the near future. All had been crushed and destroyed by the
fury of politics. Franco saw undone the work which he had
undertaken heart and soul, with all his military enthusiasm
and zealous patriotism.
But this was not alone what had inspired him to make that
speech, which was a lamentation and a warning, a protest and
a watchword. For he saw the darkening horizon of Spain,
and a society that was being decomposed by gangrenous
politics whose corrupting action was rapid and fatal. And his
cry asking for discipline "when the heart fights to rise up
in spiritual rebellion, or when the command is arbitrary or
erroneous" reflected the tremendous effort necessary to hold
back the impetus with which he fought to give full rein to
his indignation, to end a policy which to him had as its
postulates injustice and ignominy.
The dissolution was followed by cruelty. Azafta did not
consider his fierce rancour satisfied if he did not flourish his
orders with traces of cruelty.
The Academy, which had cost many millions to endow
with the most perfect equipment, laboratories, instruments
and machinery for study, and fields for manoeuvres and
sports, was transformed into barracks. In a few months there
was not to remain even a memory of what had been a leading
centre of military training in Europe and in the world.
For almost a year General Franco had no post. In 1932 he